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This  church  enters  on  the  final  quarter  of  its  first 
century  of  service  in  no  mood  of  reverie.  It  looks 
on  the  past  with  reverence;  it  does  honor  to  the  de¬ 
voted  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundations  and 
began  the  building  of  the  structure;  but  its  face  is 
turned  to  the  future.  We  honor  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  because  they  believed  in  and  served  their 
own  time ;  if  we  would  be  worthy  of  them  we  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  serve  our  own.  We  celebrate  these  anni¬ 
versaries,  not  for  reverie  but  for  inspiration.  There 
are  yet  beginnings  to  be  made  and  enterprises  to  be 
undertaken.  We,  not  less  than  our  fathers,  are  pio¬ 
neers,  seeking  out  new  paths  and  breaking  virgin  soil. 
Some  of  the  things  we  do  are  but  the  crude  begin¬ 
nings  of  those  structures  that  shall  be  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  future. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  heritage  into  which  we  have 
entered.  We  can  show  our  gratitude  best  by  improv¬ 
ing  well  the  day  that  is  our  own,  that  we  may  leave 
behind  us  a  like  inheritance  for  our  children.  Nor 
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are  we  without  the  help  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  a  constant  testimony  and  whose  powers  and 
possessions  are  as  truly  consecrated  as  were  those  of 
the  devout  disciples  who  first  worshipped  within  these 
walls.  It  would  seem  to  the  pastor  of  this  church 
less  than  justice  did  he  not  take  this  opportunity  to 
bear  witness  to  the  splendid  Christian  citizenship  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  and  the  loyal  faith  of  many, 
on  whose  shoulders  rest  the  burdens  of  the  present 
and  in  whose  hearts  the  hope  of  the  future  glows. 

The  papers  that  follow  have  been  rather  freely 
edited.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  limitations 
of  space  and  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  prepared 
them  for  reading  rather  than  for  printing.  For  such 
liberties  as  have  been  taken,  let  this  be  both  explana¬ 
tion  and  apology. 

Certain  extracts  from  papers  read  at  the  fortieth 

anniversary  in  1887  have  been  printed  here  because 

they  are  the  words  of  eye  witnesses  to  the  events  they 

describe.  .  _  __  _ 

Alvin  E.  Magary,  Pastor 


Program  of  the  Anniversary  Celebration 

The  following  program  was  carried  through  with 
great  interest  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
church.  The  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city 
joined  with  us  in  several  of  the  meetings: 

Sunday,  October  15,  1922 

Morning  Service,  Sermon,  “I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel,”  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  Alvin  E.  Magary,  D.  D. 

Historical  Meeting  at  4  p.  m.,  Historical  Address  by 
Rev.  Edward  R.  Burkhalter,  D.  D.,  Pastor  emeritus. 

Monday,  October  16 

Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
afternoon. 

Missionary  Meeting  in  the  evening,  addressed  by  Rev. 
John  A.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary,  Board 
of  Home  Missions. 

Tuesday,  October  17 

Reminiscence  meeting  at  5  p.  m. 

Church  supper  at  6  p.  m.  The  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  seated  at  tables  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  decade  in  which  they  entered  on  their  connec- 
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tion  with  this  church.  The  supper  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Chapel  Society. 

Wednesday,  October  18 

Congregational  Visitation  in  afternoon. 

Address  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Swearingen,  D. 
D.,  former  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly; 
Pastor  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


History  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

By  Dr.  Edward  R.  Burkhalter,  Pastor-Emeritus 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad. —  Psalms  126:3 

The  original  record,  what  we  might  call  Genesis 
1:1,  reads  as  follows:  “The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  organized  on  the 
ninth  day  of  July,  1847.  According  to  previous 
appointment,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Julius 
A.  Reed.  The  Moderator,  Rev.  Bennet  Roberts,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  It  appeared  that  John  Vardy, 
Fredrick  Grambo  and  his  wife  Martha,  Barnet  Lutz 
and  his  wife,  and  Isaac  Lichtebarger  and  his  wife 
were  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Marion,  Iowa,  and  Alexander 
L.  Ely  and  Mary,  his  wife,  were  members  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Allegan,  Michigan.  These  nine  persons  entered  into 
covenant  to  walk  together  in  gospel  ordinances.  After 
which  John  Vardy  was  chosen  ruling  elder  and  Alex¬ 
ander  L.  Ely  deacon.  These  brethren  were  duly  set 
apart  and  ordained  to  their  respective  offices  on  the 
following  Sabbath/’  This  was  eight  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Robert  Ellis,  the  first  white  settler,  and  but 
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a  few  months  after  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the 
Federal  Union,  which  event  occurred  in  December, 
1846.  It  was  also  some  twelve  years  before,  in  1859, 
that  the  first  railroad  entered  our  city  —  the  railroad 
from  Clinton  and  Chicago,  which  developed  into  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern. 

This  was  the  first  church  organized  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
being  preceded  only  by  a  Methodist  ‘‘Class,”  which 
was  supplied  with  preaching  with  as  much  regularity 
as  the  circumstances  permitted. 

It  was  the  day  of  small  beginnings.  Pioneer  settlers 
were  coming  very  slowly,  and  by  1847,  when  this 
church  was  organized,  there  cannot  have  been  more 
than  a  few  score  of  white  population.  I  say  white 
population,  for  the  red  man  was  still  nigh,  and  made 
his  appearance  often.  We  can  but  imperfectly  com¬ 
prehend  how  welcome  he  was  to  the  lonely  white  pio¬ 
neers,  far  from  home  and  few  in  number. 

During  the  years  1837-1870  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  New  School  and  the  Old  School.  We 
need  not  stop  to  analyze  the  causes  of  this  separation, 
which  ended  in  complete  reunion  in  1870.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  Iowa,  as  elsewhere,  the  two  branches 
of  the  church  promoted  their  respective  organizations 
with  much  zeal,  so  that  in  very  small  communities 
two  feeble  Presbyterian  churches  would  be  planted. 
Thus  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
by  the  New  School  body  in  1847,  and  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  by  the  Old  School  body  eight 
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years  later,  in  1855.  Even  in  those  days  of  division 
there  was  often  felt  to  be  no  need  of  two  Presbyterian 
churches  in  so  small  a  community,  each  of  them  de¬ 
pending  upon  missionary  aid  for  its  very  existence. 
Efforts  were  put  forth  to  unite  them,  but  in  vain, 
and  they  have  both  lived  on,  side  by  side  in  happy 
harmony,  for  half  a  century  —  the  second  church  be¬ 
ing  now  known  as  the  Westminster  Church. 

This  first  feeble  church  of  some  nine  members,  slow¬ 
ly  increasing  by  few  additions,  was  ministered  to  as 
supplied  by  Presbytery  and  as  circumstances  admit¬ 
ted,  but  had  no  stated  under-shepherd.  In  the  early 
part  of  1849,  the  church  met  at  the  call  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor  of  Presbytery  to  call  a  minister  and  Rev.  Willis- 
ton  Jones  was  invited  to  act  as  stated  supply  for  one 
year.  The  church  adjourned  to  meet  again  April  2, 
1849,  when  Rev.  Williston  Jones  was  present  and 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  He  is  therefore 
to  be  remembered  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  a 
good  man,  faithful,  ardent,  never-wearying,  walking 
with  quick  step,  shepherding  the  flock  with  zealous 
care,  preaching  and  practicing  the  Gospel  to  win  souls, 
and  most  conscientious  to  keep  them  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way.  A  portrait  of  him  in  oil,  adorns  the 
wall  of  Sinclair  Memorial  Chapel,  and  well  does  it 
deserve  to  be  hung  there,  for  he  was  the  founder  of 
Coe  College.  The  college,  with  all  that  it  means  for 
past,  present,  and  future,  had  its  birth  first  in  the 
heart  and  then  in  the  house  of  Williston  Jones. 
Thus  it  may  be  thankfully  said  that  our  church  has 
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been  favored  of  God  in  being  the  seat  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  such  an  institution  of  Christian  education  as 
Coe.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Jones  did  not 
and  could  not  by  himself  alone  organize,  promote, 
develop,  and  conduct  the  instruction  of  this  college. 
Indeed  he  knew  very  little  of  what  he  had  accom¬ 
plished,  for  he  removed  from  Cedar  Rapids  and 
from  earth  very  soon  after  the  work  began.  But  it 
happened  here,  as  happens  usually  in  this  world;  he 
planted  and  others  have  gathered  the  harvest;  he 
labored  and  others  have  entered  into  his  labors. 

The  “ Little  Muddy”  church,  as  it  was  fondly 
called,  was  built  in  this  city  for  the  use  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Prior  to  1850,  the  services 
were  held  in  the  school-house  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  Second  Avenue  and  Fifth  Street.  The  church, 
organized  in  July,  1847,  was  incorporated  in  June, 
1849.  A  lot  was  obtained,  deeded  by  its  owner,  Addi¬ 
son  Daniels,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Second  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Third  Street,  the  site  of  the  present  post-office. 
The  church  building  did  not  occupy  the  entire  lot, 
but  stood  at  the  rear,  near  the  alley  which  now  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Post-office  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Savings 
Bank  building.  It  was  built  of  “grout”  walls.  It 
was  enclosed  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  dedicated 
Sunday,  January  12,  1851.  It  served  its  purpose 
well  during  the  pastorates  of  Williston  Jones,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Dudley  who  succeeded  him  (1857-1859),  I.  W. 
Atherton  (1859-1864),  and  the  first  five  years  of  the 
ministry  of  James  Knox  (1864-1869).  It  was  en- 
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larged  twice,  first  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1859, 
when  twenty  feet  was  added  to  its  length,  increasing 
its  capacity  about  fifty  per  cent  and  later,  in  1869 
during  the  erection  of  the  new  church  building.  The 
first  addition  was  of  brick,  plastered  to  correspond 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  second  addition 
was  a  frame  structure,  added  on  an  angle  on  the  east 
side  and  rear  end,  affording  forty  additional  sittings. 
The  last  public  service  was  held  in  the  Little  Muddy, 
Sunday  morning,  February  28,  1869,  but  for  several 
years  thereafter  the  Sunday  School  was  held  there, 
as  well  as  the  prayer  meetings  and  social  gatherings. 
It  was  taken  down  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall 
of  1876.  I  am  happy  to  remember  that  it  stood  on  the 
rear  end  of  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  post-office, 
when  I  visited  the  church  with  a  view  to  a  possible 
call  to  its  pastorate,  in  June,  1876,  but  when  I  return¬ 
ed  as  pastor-elect  to  take  up  my  work  here,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1876,  it  had  been  removed. 

After  eight  years  of  faithful  service,  Rev.  Willis- 
ton  J ones  removed  to  Iowa  Falls,  where  he  labored  for 
seven  years.  In  March,  1865,  he  left  Iowa  Falls  and 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission.  He 
was  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  when  Richmond  was 
taken. 

I  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  this  devoted  man  with 
fond  admiration.  I  love  to  think  that  to  keep  in  mind 
his  ceaseless  energy  in  the  constant  unbroken  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  Father’s  worship,  is  a  blessing  to  every 
one  who  succeeds  him  in  the  pastorate  of  this  church, 
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of  which  he  was  the  pioneer  pastor,  and  indeed  should 
stimulate  the  whole  membership  of  the  church  to 
follow  his  example.  Mr.  Carroll,  his  biographer,  to 
whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  what  we  know  of 
Mr.  Jones,  tells  the  following  story  about  him,  which 
seems  to  me  beautiful  and  sublime :  Mr.  Carroll  says 
that  he  once  read  a  little  notice  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  a  church 
in  Rolla,  Missouri,  as  a  promising  field  of  labor  for 
some  faithful  minister  who  was  not  afraid  of  hard 
work  and  self-denial.  Said  Mr.  Carroll,  “When  I 
read  that  notice,  I  said  to  myself,  Mr.  Jones  would 
be  attracted  to  that  field,  if  he  saw  that  notice.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  notice  that  would  secure  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  enlist  his  services.”  And  sure  enough,  this 
was  the  case.  It  was  to  that  field  he  went,  and  there 
he  ended  his  earthly  labors,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
by  his  good  wife,  “He  enjoyed  every  hour  of  his 
labors  here  and  never  had  a  field  he  liked  better.” 
We  may  well  rejoice  that  this  church  started  with 
such  a  pastor.  May  none  of  his  successors  be  un¬ 
worthy  to  follow  him ! 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Jones  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  those  of  Rev.  La  Fayette  Dudley,  and 
Rev.  Isaac  W.  Atherton.  The  former  remained  with 
the  church  two  years,  and  the  latter,  four.  It  was 
a  time  of  financial  weakness.  The  limited  abilities  of 
the  few  professing  Christians  were  divided  among 
several  congregations,  two  Presbyterian  and  a  Con¬ 
gregational,  and  the  salaries  of  the  pastors  were  pa- 
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thetically  insufficient.  Mr.  Dudley  speaks  inciden¬ 
tally  and  uncomplainingly  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  house-rent  to  pay 
out  of  it. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Atherton,  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  he  tells  the  story  of  the  patriotic 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  going  to  the  battle 
front  or,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  who  have  always 
been  a  most  vital  part  of  this  church,  in  preparing 
hospital  supplies  and  promoting  all  sorts  of  sanitary 
work,  furnishing,  as  they  never  failed  to  do,  a  moral 
support  in  the  patriotic  spirit  to  those  who  were 
fighting  their  battles  in  the  field.  It  was  a  time  of 
stress  and  struggle,  disturbing  if  not  destroying  the 
ordinary  lines  of  religious  endeavor. 

In  1864  came  the  Rev.  James  Knox.  Born  in  1807, 
he  was  fifty-seven  years  old  when  he  took  up  his  work 
in  Cedar  Rapids.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  ordained  four  years  later 
as  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  He 
was  never  a  man  of  robust  health,  and  his  ministry 
was  interrupted  in  his  earlier  life  by  periods  of  ill¬ 
ness.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  the  pastor  of  prominent 
churches  in  the  eastern  states,  in  such  cities  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  in  New  York  City,  where  he  served  a 
church  for  six  years.  He  was  very  acceptable  as  a 
preacher  and  faithful  as  a  pastor  and  administrator, 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  equipoise,  patience,  gentle¬ 
ness,  strength,  friendship,  and  self-control.  Under 
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his  ministry,  which  continued  eleven  years  until  his 
death  in  1875,  the  church  made  very  perceptible  pro¬ 
gress.  He  had  come  at  an  opportune  time.  When 
the  Civil  War  came  to  an  end  there  was  a  tendency 
to  seek  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  many  came 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rich  possibilities  of  Iowa. 
Railroads  were  developed  which  brought  our  fertile 
acres  and  young,  thriving  cities  into  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  eastern  states,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  the 
center  of  several  of  these  systems,  received  a  generous 
share  of  the  new  prosperity.  Large  manufacturing 
industries  were  started  here,  and  happily  for  our 
church,  several  of  the  founders  of  these  industries 
attached  themselves  to  it,  becoming  prominent  among 
its  members  and  officers. 

A  leading  step  in  the  progress  of  the  church  was 
its  bold  decision  to  erect  a  new  church  building  of 
greater  capacity,  more  impressive  architecture,  and 
costlier  material  than  the  “Little  Muddy.”  It  was 
also  determined  to  seek  a  site  for  the  new  edifice  that 
should  be  more  suitable  for  the  city  of  the  future, 
which  some  of  the  wisest  in  the  church  saw  to  be 
approaching.  Thus  it  was  decided  to  build  a  church 
of  stone,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  considered  by  many  to  be  too  low  an  esti¬ 
mate,  but  which  the  congregation  dared  not  exceed. 
It  was  also  determined  to  cross  the  railroad  tracks 
and  build  in  the  new  part  of  the  city,  just  beginning 
its  development.  It  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  all  this  was  regarded  by  not  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation  as  a  very  hazardous  enterprise. 
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They  shrank  from  the  large  expenditure  and  deemed 
it  a  great  hazard  to  build  so  far  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  At  that  time  the  main  portion  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  lived  between  the  railroad  and  the  river,  and 
between  what  is  now  First  Avenue  and  Tenth  Avenue. 

Under  the  leadership  of  pastor,  elders,  and  trus¬ 
tees,  the  church  went  forward  “having  a  mind  to 
build.  ”  One  who  relates  the  whole  story  very  pic¬ 
turesquely  in  our  memorial  volume  of  1887,  Edwin  E. 
Leach,  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  that 
day  (who  still  survives,  at  the  age  of  ninety- three, 
having  lived  many  years  in  California),  tells  us  of  the 
joy  that  followed  the  driving  of  the  last  nail  in  the 
Chapel,  just  before  midnight  of  Saturday,  February 
27,  1869.  And  he  shows  his  business  carefulness  and 
accuracy  by  telling  us  the  cost  of  the  structure  which, 
including  the  cost  of  the  lots,  was  $27,121.77.  Eleven 
thousand  dollars  of  this  remained  as  an  indebtedness, 
which  was  slowly  made  up  and  was  not  cancelled  en¬ 
tirely  until  some  seven  years  afterward.  The  last 
sermon  preached  in  the  “Little  Muddy”  was  on  the 
morning  of  February  28,  1869,  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
James  Knox,  from  the  text  “And  God  requireth  that 
which  is  past.”  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  new  house  was  dedicated.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Priest,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  from 
Psalms  90 :17 :  “  Establish  thou  the  work  of  our 

hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
thou  it.”  At  the  close  of  the  form  of  dedication  the 
pastor  repeated  the  words  of  the  ancient  scripture, 
“Arise,  Oh  Lord  into  Thy  rest.  Thou  and  the  ark  of 
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Thy  strength.  Let  Thy  priests  be  clothed  with  right¬ 
eousness  and  Thy  saints  shout  for  joy.  Say,  0  Lord, 
this  is  thy  rest  forever.  Here  will  I  dwell  for  I  have 
desired  it  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.”  Mr. 
Leach,  who  was  present  as  a  participant,  records, 
‘  ‘  There  was  an  audible  Amen  from  all  the  people.  ’  * 

This  may  be  the  suitable  place  to  record  the  fact 
that,  in  the  year  1886,  this  building  was  very  consid¬ 
erably  enlarged  and  improved  by  an  addition  at  the 
rear,  and  by  other  .beautifying  changes,  whereby  it 
has  been  made  a  most  worthy  and  attractive  place  of 
worship.  Everyone  who  enters  it  surely  feels  its 
reverent  influence  at  once  and  continues  to  feel  it  as 
often  as  he  enters  and  lingers  within  its  walls.  From 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  change  was  completed  December  11,  1886, 
and  the  whole  building  was  re-dedicated  on  Sunday, 
the  day  following. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Knox  was  marked  by  a  feature 
of  advancement  in  the  church  which  signified  much 
at  that  time  and  which  remains  to  signify  much  now. 
I  refer  to  the  call  to  the  women  of  the  church  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  Missions.  This  was 
a  new  era  for  woman,  placing  in  her  hands  a  vast 
power  for  good  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
plans  and  works  for  the  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  at  home  and  abroad.  The  open  door  into  this 
vast  field  stood  before  her  in  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak  (say  from  1869  to  1874)  whilst  Mr.  Knox 
was  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Doubtless  there  were 
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not  a  few  men  and  women  in  the  church  who  regarded 
this  advancement  with  fear  and  misgiving;  probably 
some  questioned  not  only  the  expediency  of  the  step 
and  its  wisdom,  but  even  its  propriety  and  its  Scrip¬ 
tural  authority.  They  asked  the  question,  “May  not 
this  introduce  the  women  of  the  church  to  a  freedom 
and  independence  of  action  in  matters  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  may  not  be  wholesome  ?  ’  ’  When  the 
matter  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Knox  he  met  it  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  meet  everything  in  church  admin¬ 
istration,  with  good  judgment  and  encouraging  advice. 
There  were  women  in  the  church  endowed  by  the  grace 
of  God  with  that  mingling  of  ardent  zeal  with  prac¬ 
tical  and  executive  wisdom,  which  encouraged  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Missionary  Societies  of  Home,  Foreign, 
and  City  missions.  These  societies  soon  shed  both 
light  and  heat  throughout  the  whole  church  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  records  of  that  period  join  in  testifying 
to  the  church’s  indebtedness  to  its  pastor  for  his  wise 
and  helpful  leadership. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  after  a  pastorate  of  eleven 
years  and  at  a  period  of  life  on  the  threshold  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  Mr.  Knox’s  health  visibly  failed. 
He  was  greatly  occupied  that  summer  with  cares  and 
correspondence  relating  to  the  incipient  institution 
of  learning,  Coe  Collegiate  Institute.  He  worked  be¬ 
yond  his  strength,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  sought  rest  and  recovery  by  taking  a  trip  to 
the  east.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  died  on  the  tenth 
of  October  of  that  year,  1875,  and  was  buried  in 
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Cedar  Rapids  on  the  thirteenth.  His  body  rests  be¬ 
neath  a  simple  monument. 

In  June,  1876,  I  was  led  to  visit  the  church  by  the 
invitation  of  its  Session,  with  a  view  to  the  pastorate 
if  everything;  proved  to  be  acceptable.  If  you  ask 
how  I  came  to  be  selected  from  so  many  others  that 
might  have  been  similarly  invited,  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  experience  of 
those  who  observe  it,  watches  with  such  minute  and 
tender  care  over  human  affairs.  I  arrived  in  Cedar 
Rapids  on  Sunday  morning,  June  17,  1876,  and  re¬ 
maining  over  the  second  Sabbath  following,  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  28,  by  unanimous  vote.  I  accepted  the  call, 
was  released  from  my  charge  at  New  Rochelle,  New 
York,  and  began  my  ministry  in  Cedar  Rapids  on 
Sunday,  October  1,  1876.  On  Sunday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  I  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  My  pastorate  continued  from  that  day  until 
December  21,  1914,  when  on  the  seventieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  my  birth,  I  was  kindly,  gently,  and  lovingly 
released  from  my  active  duties  and  responsibilities, 
was  made  Pastor  Emeritus,  and  have  continued  in  that 
happy  relation  until  the  present  hour.  My  active  pas¬ 
torate  therefore  extended  to  thirty-eight  years  and 
three  months,  and  my  present  reationship  has  lasted 
most  pleasantly  some  eight  years  longer.  Practically 
the  whole  of  my  ministry  in  the  Gospel  has  been  spent 
in  this  church.  The  six  happy  years  of  my  ministry 
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at  New  Rochelle,  where  my  ministry  began,  I  look 
upon  only  as  approach  to  the  main  building,  a  vesti¬ 
bule  to  the  temple.  Here  I  have  lived,  here  I  hope  to 
spend  in  the  midst  of  you  the  remainder  of  my  earthly 
days.  I  have  preached  from  this  pulpit  three  thou¬ 
sand  sermons.  I  have  conducted  your  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  and  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  some  three 
thousand  times,  have  led  your  Men’s  Class  for  more 
than  five  years,  have  received  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  members. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  all 
who  read  this  history  and  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  them  all  to  be  informed  or  to  have  their  remem¬ 
brance  refreshed,  concerning  the  following  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  church  during  the  period  from  1876 
to  1914. 

In  the  year  1876,  a  very  sightly  and  commodious 
building  was  presented  to  the  church  by  two  of  its 
ruling  Elders,  Dr.  J.  F.  Ely  and  W.  W.  Walker. 
This  was  the  chapel,  erected  upon  the  lot  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  church.  It  was  understood  that  it 
was  to  be  used  for  social  gatherings  and  for  the 
Sunday  School  and  devotional  meetings.  It  was 
eminently  adapted  to  its  use,  and  was  happily  em¬ 
ployed  for  these  purposes  for  more  than  forty  years, 
when  it  was  taken  down  to  give  way  to  the  present 
building  which  stands  on  the  same  site. 

The  donors  of  the  chapel  made  the  condition  that 
the  enjoyment  of  the  use  of  the  building  should  be 
postponed  until  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  which  still 
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remained  on  the  main  church  edifice.  It  is  a  happy 
recollection  of  the  writer  that  this  condition  was  sat¬ 
isfactorily  met  in  June,  1876,  and  that  he  was  permit¬ 
ted,  with  many  others,  to  worship  in  the  new  chapel 
and  to  join  here  in  the  Sunday  School  exercises  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Sunday  on  which  he  first  visited 
the  church,  June  18,  1876.  Many  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  social  and  spiritual  blessings  are  associated 
with  that  chapel.  The  famous  “Chapel  Teas’’  which 
added  so  much  to  our  social  pleasures  were  begun  and 
regularly  given  in  that  building. 

The  organization  of  “Hope  Mission”  denotes  the 
religious  and  spiritual  life  of  this  church  from  its 
earliest  days  and,  we  deeply  and  fondly  believe, 
marks  it  as  a  true  branch  of  the  vine.  Abiding,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  vine,  it  has  brought  forth  much  fruit. 
The  Mission  was  a  movement  to  give  Christian  in¬ 
struction  and  nurture  to  the  neglected  children  of  our 
city  by  gathering  them  into  a  Sunday  School.  At 
that  time  there  was  in  our  membership  a  saintly 
woman,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Lund,  of  whom  we  shall  come 
presently  to  speak  again  in  connection  with  another 
similar  work,  relating  to  the  mothers  of  those  chil¬ 
dren.  She  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools 
and  was  ardently  enlisted  in  the  spiritual  nurture  of 
her  pupils.  She  found  that  many  of  them  had  no 
religious  instruction  of  any  definite  kind,  neither  at 
home  nor  anywhere  else.  She  began  thinking  and 
talking  of  a  mission  Sunday  School.  In  her  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  project  to  one  and  another  of  her  friends, 
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she  experienced  the  usual  mingling  of  encouragement 
and  discouragement.  But  her  heart  was  so  full  of  it 
that  she  could  not  desist  and  happily  in  applying  for 
counsel  to  her  pastor,  Mr.  Knox,  she  found  sympathy 
and  hope.  Others  in  our  church,  prominent  and  effi¬ 
cient  members,  cheered  her  to  proceed.  E.  E.  Leach, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  a  man  of 
God,  indeed,  was  especially  emphatic  in  approving 
the  project.  An  organization  was  formed  in  a  small 
frame  building  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue.  Teachers  and  officers  were  found 
and  the  work  began.  It  soon  outgrew  its  narrow 
quarters  and  was  transferred  to  the  “Little  Muddy” 
church.  There,  through  the  support  of  men  and 
women  of  our  church,  the  work  steadily  grew  and 
prospered.  It  was  called  ‘  ‘  Hope  Mission  ’  ’  and  in  the 
spring  of  1874  it  was  transferred  from  the  “Little 
Muddy”  church  to  the  “Box  Factory”  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  where  Mr.  Sinclair  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  room  for  its  use.  Mr.  Sinclair  con¬ 
ducted,  in  the  same  room,  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Friday  evening  for  the  men  in  his  employ.  Well  does 
the  writer  of  these  lines  remember  the  days  when  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Sinclair  to  these  meetings,  held  in 
the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  the  daily  occupation  of  the 
men  who  attended  them. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1877,  Mr.  Condit, 
then  professor  of  the  classic  languages  in  Coe  College 
and  a  man  of  association  with  every  good  work,  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Sinclair  to  supply  Sunday  preaching 
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services  to  such  congregations  as  might  gather  and 
in  April,  1878,  a  church  was  organized  in  the  Box 
Factory  as  a.  branch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Members  were  received  into  our  parent  church  with 
the  understanding  that  they  worshipped  in  the  Box 
Factory  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Condit.  Never 
can  the  writer  of  these  lines  forget  the  first  observance 
of  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  held  one  Sabbath 
evening  in  that  Box  Factory  amid  the  scenes  so  di¬ 
vergent  from  church  architecture  and  ecclesiastical 
environment;  yet  so  wondrously  calculated  to  bring 
the  presence  of  the  blessed  savior  in  contact  with  the 
labors  of  our  working-day  life.  It  was  our 

habit  as  a  church  to  go  down  to  the  Box 

Factory  every  alternate  month  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  Sunday  and  celebrate  our  Communion  season 
there.  Thus  we  observed  the  Lord’s  Supper  every 

month.  The  work  outgrew  its  quarters  and  one  en¬ 

largement  after  another  was  provided,  our  church 
gladly  standing  behind  and  supporting  such  additions. 
This  work  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  Sinclair 
Memorial  Church,  which  is  such  a  powerful  agency 
for  good  in  that  part  of  our  city  which  it  occupies. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  history  of  our 
church,  to  note  the  deep  interest  which  it  has  taken 
in  the  work  of  our  Bohemian  brethren  and  in  the 
moral  and  financial  support  which  it  extended  to 
them  at  that  important  point  in  our  history,  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  John  Hus  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  now  rejoices  in  so  full  an  equipment 
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for  its  work,  in  its  pastor,  its  excellent  building,  and 
its  well  sustained  congregation.  This  work  began, 
as  so  much  else  that  is  good  has  begun,  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Thomas  M.  Sinclair.  He  was  zealously 
affected  toward  the  religious  needs  of  our  Bohemian 
population  and,  as  everything  which  he  conceived  to 
be  good  took  with  him  the  shape  of  something  to  be 
accomplished,  he  set  out  at  once  with  energy  to  secure 
a  pastor  and  teacher  for  the  Bohemians.  He  wrote 
letters  to  Bohemia  and  also  to  Scotland  where  young 
Bohemian  students  were  seeking  theological  educa¬ 
tion,  and  although  he  was  only  partially  successful 
in  his  quest,  still  his  work  bore  fruit  in  subsequent 
years,  when  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hlavaty  was  brought  to  this 
city  and  became  the  minister  of  a  Bohemian  church, 
receiving  very  welcome  financial  aid  as  well  as  cordial 
moral  support  from  our  church. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  church  life  in 
the  period  which  we  are  now  treating  was  the  warm 
interest  felt  and  manifested  by  the  young  people  in 
religion  and  in  the  Christian  life.  This  was  very 
manifest  and  it  evidently  grew  up  by  divine  grace 
from  among  themselves.  A  young  people’s  society 
was  formed  and  grew  to  large  dimensions.  It  was  a 
joy  to  mingle  with  them  and  it  was  easy  to  kindle 
among  them  a  fire  of  religious  interest  and  be  kindled 
by  them  to  similar  zeal.  The  pastor  found  himself 
greatly  encouraged  by  their  love  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible  and  their  zeal  in  following  their  Master  and 
in  going  forth  to  bring  their  comrades  to  Christ. 
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Their  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings  were  largely 
attended  and  generally  participated  in.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  the  National  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  was  founded  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  our  young  people  were  prompt 
and  eager  to  incorporate  themselves  with  this  great 
movement.  Dr.  Clark  visited  us,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
happy  and  grateful  recollection  that  Dr.  J.  Willis 
Baer,  now  of  Pasadena,  California,  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  chosen  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  during  his  residence  in 
Minnesota,  a  few  years  after  he  left  us  to  make  for 
himself  a  new  home.  The  Sunday  School,  also,  has 
ever  been  a  marked  feature  of  our  church’s  life. 
Its  officers  were  vigorous,  painstaking,  and  energetic, 
loving  their  work  and  recognizing  its  great  value. 
This  church  enjoyed  a  succession  of  greatly  valued 
superintendents  of  the  school. 

In  1872,  Miss  Pratt  of  Waterloo,  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  by  our  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
as  a  missionary  to  India,  visited  us  and  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  forming  our  young  women  into  a  Missionary 
Society  of  their  own.  In  1874  they  undertook  a 
work  of  Home  Missions  in  our  own  city.  We  were 
then  favored  by  having  in  our  church  membership 
one  of  the  best  of  women,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Lund  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  and  whom  some 
of  those  earliest  members  still  surviving  will  fondly 
remember.  She  resembled  her  divine  Master  in  her 
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habit  of  going  about  doing  good.  She  was  full  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  and  was  most  at  home 
with  the  needy.  She  visited  them  in  their  homes  and 
carried  sunshine  wherever  she  went;  although  that 
sunshine  was  distilled  in  a  heart  that  was  familiar 
with  personal  sorrow  of  its  own.  In  1877  the  Young 
Women’s  Missionary  Society  supported  Mrs.  Lund 
as  City  Missionary  and  enabled  her  to  employ  all  her 
time  in  city  missions.  An  industrial  school  was 
started,  using  methods  and  plans  which  had  been 
found  efficient  in  New  York  City  and  in  suburbs  in 
New  Jersey. 

In  1881  the  “Helping  Hand  Society”  was  formed. 
It  was  to  help  the  mothers  whose  children  were  in  the 
Industrial  School.  These  mothers  met  in  our  chapel 
and  sewed  for  two  hours.  Half  an  hour  was  spent  in 
devotional  exercises.  They  were  paid  for  their  work 
ten  cents  an  hour,  their  pay  consisting  in  garments 
made  by  themselves,  or  in  orders  for  groceries,  dry 
goods,  etc.  It  is  a  hallowed  memory  of  the  writer  that 
often  it  was  his  privilege  to  look  in  upon  these  good 
women  in  their  room  in  the  chapel  of  those  days, 
and  see  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  like  looking 
in  upon  Dorcas  at  J oppa,  when  she  helped  and  taught 
the  widows  there  to  make  the  coats  and  garments.  It 
was  a  scene  of  the  real  Christianity,  he  who  writes 
these  words  of  memorial  felt  characterized  the  whole 
church  to  which  he  had  been  called.  It  was  hand  to 
hand,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  work.  It  was  not  at 
long  distance,  it  was  not  done  by  committees  or  by  a 
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secretary,  but  by  the  women  of  the  church  themselves 
mingling  with  their  sisters,  teaching  them  to  sew  and 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  do  their  work  at  home  with 
their  slender  means  with  more  hope  and  respect,  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  that  they  were  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  their  sisters  of  more  favored  position  and  more 
abundant  means.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  and  the 
results  were  of  a  saving  grace  to  both  the  givers 
and  the  receivers  of  this  ministration.  Some  are  still 
with  us  who  engaged  diligently  in  this  work  and  who 
treasure  its  memory.  We  are  tempted  to  mention 
some  of  them  by  name.  We  begin  with  Mrs.  Fort 
(still  living,  but  not  in  Cedar  Rapids),  Mrs.  Geo.  E. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Deacon,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ely,  Mrs.  G. 
M.  Olmsted,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Watson  Davidson. 

This  church  has  taken  a  definite  and  unmistakable 
attitude  in  favor  of  temperance.  It  has  been  united 
and  harmonious  in  this  respect  in  supporting  the  pro¬ 
nounced  attitude  of  our  whole  Commonwealth  of  Iowa 
on  the  subject.  It  has  had  in  its  membership  women 
prominent  in  the  ranks  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  such  as 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ely,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Wheeler  of  former  years,  and  in  later  years  Mrs.  Ida 
B.  Wise  Smith  and  her  husband  Malcolm  Smith.  In 
1874  the  Iowa  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized  in  our 
church  building  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wheeler,  one  of  our 
church  members,  was  chosen  President  of  the  state 
union,  serving  three  years  in  that  capacity. 

Our  church  has  always  been  ardently  evangelistic 
in  its  attitude  for  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  salva- 
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tion,  and  during  the  long  pastorate  covered  by  the 
period  1876-1914,  it  was  participant  in  at  least  four 
evangelistic  campaigns  with  much  power  by  such 
evangelists  as  Major  Cole,  Major  Whuste,  William  A. 
Sunday  (better  known  as  “ Billy”  Sunday),  and  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

In  1878  and  1899  we  were  privileged  to  entertain 
the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  church  was  greatly 
kindled  thereby. 

In  1893  this  church  sent  out  a  large  colony  of  its 
members  who  resided  in  the  new  Central  Park  portion 
of  our  city  to  form  a  new  Presbyterian  church.  We 
gave  them  up  somewhat  reluctantly,  as  loving  parents 
reluctantly  give  up  their  children  to  go  forth  and 
make  for  themselves  new  families  and  new  homes,  but 
the  result  has  been  most  happy  and  we  congratulate 
cur  brethren  of  the  Central  Park  Church  on  their 
prosperity. 

In  1910  a  new  face  was  seen  in  our  pulpit  and  a 
new  voice  was  heard  from  it.  The  Rev.  Harry  Kre- 
mers  of  Logan,  Iowa,  had  been  brought  to  be  the 
assistant  to  the  pastor  and  it  is  that  pastor’s  grateful 
testimony  that  he  could  never  have  found  a  helper 
more  congenial  or  a  friend  more  close  and  intimate. 
Our  congregation  also  found  in  him  a  very  acceptable 
preacher  of  the  word  and  pastor  in  their  homes.  Mr. 
Kremers  served  in  this  capacity  for  some  four  years, 
when  upon  my  release  from  my  pastoral  office  in 
December  1914,  Mr.  Kremers  became  a  member  of  the 
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faculty  of  Coe  College,  in  which  position,  as  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  English  Bible,  he  still  remains  with  much 
usefulness. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  the  fact  that  from  time 
to  time  through  the  years  men  of  most  exceptional 
power  have  preached  to  us  from  our  pulpit  as  they 
have  passed  through  our  city  on  various  errands.  We 
think  now  of  such  mighty  men  as  Principal  Cairns  of 
Scotland,  Campbell  Morgan  of  London,  Wm.  Flem¬ 
ing  Stevenson  of  Dublin,  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York, 
and  Dwight  L.  Moody  of  Chicago.  Such  preachers 
of  the  word  elevate  our  conception  of  the  power  and 
necessity  of  the  pulpit,  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  a  joy  to  think  that  our  relations  with  our 
sister  churches  in  this  city  have  been  most  close, 
cordial,  and  uninterrupted  in  the  long  years  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  them.  This  has  been  manifested  in  manifold 
ways.  For  many  years  the  meetings  of  our  local 
Ministeral  Union  have  been  held  in  the  Chapel.  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  peculiar  gratitude  to  God,  that  our 
own  domestic  peace  has  never  been  broken. 

On  the  28th  day  of  December,  1914,  just  one  week 
after  my  retirement  from  the  active  ministry  and 
my  entrance  upon  the  relation  of  pastor-emeritus, 
a  meeting  of  the  church  and  congregation  was  called 
to  choose  his  successor.  The  choice  fell  upon  Rev. 
R.  B.  A.  McBride,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Bride  had  been  a  minister  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
church  and  had  held  several  pastorates  in  that  church, 
but  at  this  time  he  had  transferred  his  relations  to 
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our  own  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  promptly  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  our  church  on  Sunday  morning,  February  14,  1915. 
His  pastorate  here  was  a  brief  one,  for  on  Sunday, 
December  16,  1917,  a  meeting  was  held  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relationship.  His  re¬ 
quest  was  granted  and  he  was  dismissed.  He  pur¬ 
posed  at  that  time  to  enter  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
across  the  sea  in  the  World  War,  and  his  proffered 
services  had  been  accepted;  but  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  to  which  all  secretaries  purposing  to  enter  upon 
that  responsible  work  are  subjected,  revealed  the  fact 
that  his  physical  condition  would  not  justify  his  being 
sent  abroad. 

The  church  remained  without  a  pastor  until  August 
28,  1918,  when  Rev.  Alvin  E.  Magary,  of  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He 
accepted  the  call  and  came  in  the  fall  to  enter  upon 
his  work.  He  was  installed  pastor  December  1,  1918, 
and  he  has  filled  this  office  to  the  present  date.  May 
he  continue  with  the  Lord’s  abundant  blessing  to  dis¬ 
charge  in  this  church  the  great  work  which  God  and 
this  people  have  placed  in  his  hands.  It  is  a  vast  and 
responsible  work,  full  of  varied  elements  and  it  must 
often  cause  him  who  seeks  to  discharge  it  worthily 
to  cry  out,  “Who  is  sufficient  to  do  these  things?” 
The  only  answer  comes  from  the  same  source.  “Our 
sufficiency  is  of  the  Lord.”  The  only  relief  that  can 
be  given  to  the  burdened  heart  and  conscience  comes 
from  that  profound  faith  and  experience  which  was 
voiced  by  the  great  apostle  when  he  said,  “I  can  do 
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all  things  through  him  who  empowers  me.”  The 
sincerest  and  most  heartfelt  prayers  go  forth  from 
the  heart  of  the  writer  of  this  history,  who  has  known 
and  loved  this  church  so  long  that  Dr.  Magary  may 
be  a  workman  approved  unto  God  and  one  who  need 
not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cedar  Rapids 
has  certainly  been  a  notable  element  in  the  history  of 
cur  city.  It  has  been  in  the  midst  of  our  civic  life 
from  its  very  beginning.  It  will  be  confessed  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  Cedar  Rapids,  that  the 
founders  of  this  church  were  conspicuous  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  city.  Both  the  men  and  women  who 
composed  its  original  members  and  many  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  have  come  into  its  membership  since  the 
earliest  period  have  been  builders  of  the  city,  promi¬ 
nent  workers  in  all  its  material  and  financial  develop¬ 
ment,  numbered  among  its  strongest  merchants,  pro¬ 
moters  of  its  railroads,  manufacturers,  bankers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  journalists,  college  presidents,  and 
professors.  Among  its  women  have  been  leaders  in 
the  social  life  and  advocates  of  every  good  cause. 
To  mention  their  names  would  be  to  mention  many 
of  the  best  known  names  in  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

But  the  best  of  it  all  shall  be  our  last  work  in  this 
historical  sketch,  that  this  has  been  a  church  of  true 
Christians,  of  men  and  women  who  have  known  and 
loved  and  served  the  Lord,  and  have  followed  Him 
and  who,  with  all  their  faults,  have  been,  through 
His  grace,  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 


From  a  Paper  on  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  Rowley  Hubbard. 

I  suppose  few  western  churches  had  simpler  begin¬ 
ning  than  ours.  We  first  worshipped  in  a  school 
house.  Then  from  1850  to  1869  in  a  structure  26x40 
feet  with  walls  of  “grout/’  a  sort  of  mud  plaster. 
This  was  erected  by  members  giving  their  labor  and 
women  furnishing  the  luncheons  to  speed  the  work. 
The  seats  were  made  of  slabs  dressed  off  and  raised 
on  legs.  These  were  not  comfortable  but  were  used 
with  cheerful  gratitude  that  we  could  worship  in  our 
own  church. 

We  were  helped  in  the  erection  of  this  humble  edi¬ 
fice  and  also  in  the  beginnings  of  the  present  church 
by  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  and  at  times  the 
pastor’s  salary  was  supplemented  by  this  Board.  In 
March,  1869,  just  before  we  moved  into  the  present 
church,  through  the  request  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  the  Interior,  Rev.  James  Knox,  then  our  pastor, 
called  the  women  together  to  the  parsonage,  located 
where  the  public  library  now  stands,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  Constitution  of  our  society  says, 

“To  awaken  and  cherish  in  the  Christian  women  of 
this  community  an  earnest  interest  in  the  subject  of 
missions  and  particularly  in  the  support  of  female 
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missionaries,  through  the  agency  of  the  American 
Board.  ’  ’ 

Note  that  the  name  of  the  organization  was  the 
“Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Cedar  Rapids,”  a 
community  affair.  We  thus  had  as  members  ladies 
from  five  denominations  in  the  then  little  village  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  there 
were  two  officers  from  the  Second  Church  (now  West¬ 
minster.)  The  first  officers  were:  First  Directress, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Ely;  Second  Directress,  Mrs.  John 
Aldrich ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hull ;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Goodale ;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Fisk.  The  Constitution  says,  “The 
Directresses  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  but  in  case 
of  absence  or  disability  any  competent  female  shall 
preside.”  In  March  of  the  first  year  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  secure  through  the  parent  society 
Mrs.  Snow  of  the  Moravian  Mission  and  Mrs.  Proctor 
of  the  Turkish  Mission  to  address  the  society.  Thus 
at  the  very  first  meetings  the  importance  of  contact  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  field  workers  was  emphasized. 

The  dues,  the  only  means  of  raising  money,  were 
only  one  dollar  per  year  or  two  cents  per  week.  Life 
memberships  were  twenty-five  dollars.  There  were 
thirty-seven  members  enrolled  during  the  first  year, 
and  thirty-seven  dollars  were  sent  to  the  Board. 
Twenty-five  of  this  went  to  the  Board  to  make  Mrs. 
Knox  a  life  member.  Later  followed  Life  Member¬ 
ships  for  Mrs.  Ely,  Mrs.  Aldrich  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  C. 
Rowley. 
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During  the  first  year  the  society  felt  the  need  of 
inspiration  from  the  fountain  head  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Ely  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  parent  board. 

In  1870  the  society  withdrew  from  the  Board  of  the 
Interior  and  associated  itself  with  the  newly  formed 
‘‘Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  North  West.” 
The  following  year  the  treasurer  reported  fifty-six 
dollars  raised.  It  was  also  in  the  memorable  year  of 
1870  that  a  great  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  women 
led  them  to  take  as  their  own  responsibility  a  bible 
reader  in  the  Uramia  Mission  in  Persia,  thus  making 
their  first  pledge  to  missions  and  beginning  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  Persian  missions  which  still  remains.  In 
1870  and  1872  there  was  great  interest  in  the  society. 
Reaching  out  after  broader  fields  they  desired  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  their  own.  One  can  see  the  leading  of  the 
Divine  Will  when  it  was  found  that  Miss  Jewett,  of 
Marshalltown,  had  offered  herself  to  the  Board  and 
had  been  accepted.  The  Board  immediately  arranged 
for  Cedar  Raipds  and  Marshalltown  to  assume  her 
support.  She  was  the  first  missionary  sent  to  foreign 
fields  from  this  Board.  Marshalltown  was  unwilling 
to  let  a  member  of  its  own  community  be  entirely 
supported  by  strangers.  For  thirty-six  years  Miss 
Jewett  was  the  inspiration  and  the  information  of  the 
society  from  the  mission  field  of  Persia.  Dearly  loved 
by  the  ladies,  her  visits  to  the  society  and  her  fre¬ 
quent  informing  letters  were  a  joy.  Boxes  were 
regularly  sent,  one  entirely  of  dolls,  not  one  of  which 
was  broken.  Another  box  took  the  journey  twice 
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across  the  ocean  and  finally  found  Miss  Jewett  at 
home  in  Marshalltown. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  Miss  Pratt,  of  Waterloo, 
visited  us  and  the  society  joined  with  Waterloo  in  her 
support  in  India.  It  would  seem  that  these  years 
of  beginning  were  most  wonderfully  blessed,  for  soon 
two  members  of  our  own  church  offered  themselves  for 
mission  work,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes.  They  also  went 
to  Persia,  Mrs.  Holmes  doing  kindergarten  work  and 
Dr.  Holmes  becoming  one  of  the  first  medical  mission¬ 
aries.  We  find  a  record  of  a  gift  to  Dr.  Holmes  for 
special  surgical  instruments  and  to  Mrs.  Holmes  for 
kindergarten  furnishings.  Dr.  Holmes  later  became 
physician  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Persia,  with  sanction 
of  the  Board.  When  we  record  missionaries  and  mis¬ 
sion  fields  near  to  our  society  we  tell  with  pleasure  of 
the  deep  interest  we  have  always  had  in  China.  From 
the  first  we  had  a  representative  in  Miss  Johnson. 
We  have  sent  many  special  gifts  of  money  and  today 
we  send  a  large  portion  of  our  gifts  to  this  field.  This 
interest  without  doubt  has  been  stimulated  by  con¬ 
stant  representatives  in  the  field  by  the  Sinclair 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge  gave  not  only  of  their 
labor  to  these  people;  but  their  lives  in  the  Boxer 
uprising.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods  went  later  to  this 
field  and  are  now  doing  special  work  there.  Truly 
the  Missionary  Society  of  this  church  has  a  heritage 
of  sacred  memories.  After  fifty-three  years  of  prayer 
and  labor,  we  may  well  feel  that  we  have  had  a  part 
in  the  awakening  of  China. 
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As  I  look  over  the  record  of  the  first  twenty-five 
years  there  is  scarcely  a  meeting  in  which  there  was 
not  some  word  from  a  missionary,  either  in  person  or 
through  the  bright,  informing  letters  which  told  of 
work  planned  or  work  accomplished.  Some  of  those 
who  visited  us  from  the  foreign  field  were  Miss 
Jewett,  Miss  Pratt,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes.  Dr. 
Coan  was  here,  telling  of  his  mission  to  the  Nestorians 
and  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Tartar 
language,  never  before  reduced  to  print.  There  were 
Mrs.  Rhea,  another  gifted  woman,  Miss  Dowling  of 
China,  Mr.  Whipple  of  Asia,  Miss  Peabody,  Miss  Ran¬ 
kin  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Wilder  of  Africa,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Eddy  of  Syria,  Mr.  Herron  and  Dr.  Holcomb  of  In¬ 
dia,  Miss  Hartwell  of  Siam  and  many  others.  Officers 
of  the  Board  made  occasional  visits,  always  leaving 
new  enthusiasm  and  courage.  By  1893,  twelve  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  been  sent  from  the  State  of  Iowa  to 
foreign  fields. 

As  I  read  the  records  of  the  society  I  am  constantly 
impressed  with  the  volume  of  prayer  that  ascended  to 
the  Throne  of  God,  from  the  members  of  the  society. 
Relying  fully  upon  their  Christian  faith  they  planted 
seed  wdiich  has  sprung  up  and  borne  a  hundred  fold. 
In  one  instance  when  the  program  wras  interrupted 
the  entire  hour  was  spent  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  prayer  and  when,  on  a  very  stormy  day,  only 
four  members  came,  some  one  quoted  the  verse  ‘  ‘  when 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
will  I  be  in  the  midst  of  them,”  and  the  entire  hour 
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was  given  to  prayer  and  meditation.  At  one  time  in 
the  early  days  a  sermon  on  missions  preached  by  Dr. 
Burkhalter  so  deeply  impressed  the  society  that  it 
was  printed  and  distributed  with  telling  result.  The 
pastor  many  times  acknowledged  the  great  influence 
of  the  society  in  the  church.  Thus  by  mutual  help 
much  was  accomplished. 

Nor  were  the  children  neglected  in  the  early  days. 
In  1872  a  society  for  the  young  was  formed  from  the 
Sunday  School.  ‘  ‘  The  Cheerful  Givers,  ”  “  The  Jewett 
Band,”  “The  Wisner  Society,”  “The  Holmes  So¬ 
ciety,”  “The  Girl’s  Mission  Band”  and  from  the 
Primary  class,  “Pearls  for  Persia.”  These  were  all 
under  the  parent  society  and  not  only  gave  to  mis¬ 
sions,  but  assisted  in  the  general  gatherings  of  the 

* 

society,  being  represented  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  1883  our  society  became  interested  in  the  Tama 
Indians  and  found  the  obstacles  encountered  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  in  foreign  fields,  on  account  of  the  under¬ 
mining  influence  of  the  people  about  them.  Later  this 
work  was  given  to  the  Home  Mission  Society.  In  1878 
the  society  entertained  the  Board  of  the  North  West. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  great  undertaking,  but  it  was 
well  accomplished.  Four  hundred  delegates  spent 
three  days  with  us,  the  Vinton  and  Waterloo  societies 
giving  able  assistance.  In  April  1899  “The  Board 
of  the  North  West”  was  again  entertained.  Specially 
interesting  meetings  were  those  when  Mrs.  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  who  had  returned  from  a  world  tour  of  the 
missionary  stations,  told  of  her  experience  and  when 
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Mrs.  C.  J.  Deacon  returned  from  the  great  conference 
in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

We  read  that  receipt  of  ninety  dollars  was  given 
during  self-denial  week.  Again  mention  is  made  of 
the  comfort  of  a  new  coal  stove  for  the  Chapel,  where 
the  fire  was  sometimes  started  by  some  members  of 
the  society.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  continue  these 
reminiscences.  With  this  review  of  the  work  of  the 
founders  and  a  group  of  faithful  members  who  follow¬ 
ed  them,  we  close  the  Book  of  History  of  the  Foreign 
Missinary  Society  of  our  church. 


From  a  Paper  on  the  Home  Missionary 


By  Mrs.  J.  T.  Liddle 


In  the  first  records  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
under  date  of  October  12,  1874,  we  find  the  following : 
“In  accordance  with  a  notice  from  the  pulpit  the 
ladies  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  James  Knox.”  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  later  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar  Rapids  had 
requested  that  Presbyterian  women  organize  for  such 
work,  the  reason  being  that  the  men  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  were  appalled  at  the  immensity  of  the 
task  confronting  them.  Not  alone  were  they  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians,  Mexicans, 
Alaskans,  and  the  Mountaineers  of  the  South,  but  the 
Mormons  were  already  established  in  Utah  and  had 
begun  their  deadly  propaganda.  In  addition  the 
western  states  and  territories  were  being  so  rapidty 
settled  that  the  need  was  imperative  that  missionaries 
and  teachers  be  provided  for  the  new  country.  The 
Board  believed  that  if  the  women  could  be  enlisted 
they  might  prove  an  important  factor  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  work. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  our  Home  Missionary  Society 
to  number  among  its  founders  women  endowed  with 
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rare  mental  and  spiritual  qualifications.  So  strong 
indeed  was  the  force  exerted  by  them  that  their  in¬ 
fluence  still  remained  after  these  pioneers  were  dis¬ 
abled  by  bodily  infirmities  from  active  participation 
in  the  work.  Among  these  charter  members  were  such 
women  as  Mrs.  F.  E.  Pomeroy,  the  first  President,  who 
afterward  became  President  of  the  Minnesota  Synodi¬ 
cal  Society;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Walker,  the  first  Treasurer, 
who  became  vice-president  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions  in  New  York  and  in  that  capacity  gave 
addresses  to  synodical  and  Presbyterial  societies 
throughout  the  country;  Mrs.  D.  W.  C.  Rowley,  who 
became  President  of  the  Synodical  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Society;  Mrs.  J.F.Ely,  of  whom  it  was  recorded 
in  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report,  “It  is  always  a 
red  letter  day  when  our  beloved  Mrs.  Ely  is  with  us ;  ’  9 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Sinclair,  sane,  just,  and  charitable,  holding 
her  material  possessions  as  a  steward  of  the  Lord ;  and 
Mrs.  James  Knox,  of  whom  Miss  Alice  King  said  at 
the  memorial  service  held  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Knox,  “I 
believe  that  it  was  almost  literally  true  of  Mrs.  Knox 
that  she  prayed  without  ceasing.”  Many  others  de¬ 
serve  mention  but  these  names  were  singled  out  as 
being  among  the  charter  members. 

A  few  weeks  ago  two  letters  from  the  church  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Utah,  came  to  our  pastor.  The  Mt.  Pleasant 
church  was  completing  plans  for  the  equipment  of  its 
new  building  and  the  suggestion  was  that,  in  view 
of  the  part  our  Home  Missionary  Society  played  in 
saving  the  work  there  at  the  most  critical  point  in  its 
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history,  the  ladies  might  like  to  provide  a  memorial 
window  or  some  other  part  of  the  furnishing.  As  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  Society  were  in  the  Utah  field, 
assisting  Dr.  McMillan  in  his  work,  we  could  not  do 
less  than  grant  the  request  and  a  movement  is  now  on 
foot  to  secure  the  needed  funds  for  a  memorial  win¬ 
dow. 

The  story  is  an  interesting  one,  too  long  to  be  given 
here;  but  in  brief  the  facts  are  as  follows:  When 
Duncan  J.  McMillan,  afterward  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in 
1875,  he  began  a  work  there  under  the  most  discour¬ 
aging  circumstances.  He  was  the  first  non-Mormon 
to  venture  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  bought  an 
old  dance  hall,  paying  what  he  could  and  giving  a 
mortgage  for  the  balance.  There  was  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons  to  drive  him  out 
but  he  kept  on,  living  in  a  small  room  in  the  building 
and  sleeping  on  a  home-made  straw  mattress.  At 
last  it  seemed  as  if  defeat  were  inevitable  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dispossessed  for  failure  to  meet 
the  payments  on  the  building,  when  a  letter  came  to 
him  from  the  ladies  of  our  society  containing  a  draft 
for  enough  to  pay  his  indebtedness  in  full.  A  moment 
before,  according  to  Dr.  McMillan’s  own  account,  he 
had  given  up  hope.  By  the  timely  arrival  of  this  gift 
the  work  which  has  grown  into  Wasatch  Academy, 
one  of  the  most  vital  mission  enterprises  in  the  state, 
was  saved.  The  ladies  of  the  church  had  learned, 
quite  by  accident,  of  the  desperate  need  of  the  work 
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and  had  acted  instantly.  Dr.  McMillan  knew  no  one 
here,  nor  had  he  made  any  appeal.  ‘  ‘  I  was  completely 
overwhelmed,”  he  wrote  afterward,  “and  fell  on  my 
knees  and  begged  pardon  for  my  faithlessness  and  de¬ 
spair.  The  letter  enclosing  the  check  was  from  Mrs. 
Chas.  E.  Walker,  Treasurer  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  There  was  no  explanation 
save  that  the  money  was  sent  by  order  of  the  society.  ’ 9 

To  the  First  Church  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  the  annual  union  missionary  meetings.  In 
1893  this  society  extended  an  invitation  to  the  ladies 
of  the  sister  churches  to  join  in  an  all  day  missionary 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  chapel  during  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  It  was  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  that 
it  was  decided  to  make  it  an  annual  occasion. 

The  next  event  of  importance  that  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  celebration  of  the  Silver  Anniversary  on 
March  20,  1900.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  people 
of  the  church,  with  some  other  friends,  met  for  tea  in 
the  evening,  when  the  work  of  the  society  was  review¬ 
ed.  Two  women  had  been  sent  from  the  society  into 
the  work  of  the  home  field,  Miss  Anna  Noble  among 
the  Mormons  and  Miss  Mary  Barnes,  who  had  been 

v  *  ( 

most  efficient  as  a  teacher  in  Scotia  Seminary,  Con-  ***- 
cord,  N.  C.,  an  institution  with  which  we  are  still  in 
constant  touch. 

In  1910  Mrs.  S.  L.  Robinson,  better  known  in  Cedar 
Rapids  as  Mrs.  0.  N.  Hull,  passed  away  at  her  home  in 
Asheville.  Our  Home  Missionary  Society  was  heir  to 
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her  residuary  estate.  It  was  most  natural  that  in  her 
last  will  her  thoughts  should  revert  to  the  church 
with  which  she  had  been  so  closely  connected  and 
that  she  should  express,  through  a  bequest,  her  desire 
to  be  forever  identified  with  this  people.  In  order  to 
receive  this  legacy  it  was  necessary  for  the  Society  to 
become  an  incorporated  body.  Accordingly  articles 
of  incorporation  were  drawn  up  and  at  a  meeting  on 
September  22,  1911,  these  articles  were  signed  by 
twelve  members  of  the  society.  During  the  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  we  came  into  possession 
of  this  legacy  $3,866.00  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  our  treasurer  from  the  income.  The  workers  among 
the  mountaineers,  Freedmen  and  Alaskans  have  all 
received  aid. 

So  the  years  have  come  and  gone,  years  freighted 
with  the  joy  of  service  but  often  heavy  with  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  church  has  always  been  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  missionary  spirit.  In  1879  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Ely  reported  six  missionary  organizations  of  women 
and  children  to  the  Board.  As  I  scanned  the  pages 
of  these  early  records  the  question  arose  in  my  mind 
whether  we  are  filled  with  the  same  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness  and  spiritual  power  that  characterized  those 
pioneers.  In  material  possessions  we  have  prospered. 
Last  year  our  treasurer’s  report  showed  $1,221.84  sent 
to  the  Woman’s  Board.  But  how  did  it  count  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  in  comparison  with  the  $203.50,  the 
first  gift  of  that  young  society? 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Walker  shall  close  this  paper  for  I  feel 
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that  excerpts  from  her  report  as  secretary,  written  in 
1893,  will  bring  home  the  truth  just  as  forcibly  in 
1922.  Four  rules  were  given  for  doing  the  Lord’s 
work,  heartily,  diligently,  faithfully,  speedily;  “For 
the  King’s  business  requireth  haste”  (1  Sam.  21:8)  ; 
“Cursed  be  he  who  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  neg¬ 
ligently”  (48  :10)  ;  “Behold  thy  servants  are  ready  to 
do  whatsoever  my  Lord  the  king  shall  choose”  (2  Sam. 
15 :15)  ;  “Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory” 
(Ps.  72:19). 


The  Building  of  "Little  Muddy” 


From  an  historical  sketch  read  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Ely  at 
the  fortieth  anniversary  celebration  in  1887. 

The  records  of  our  church  society  were  lost  by  fire 
in  1867,  and  in  consequence  we  have  now  only  such 
particulars  and  data  regarding  our  first  church  build¬ 
ing  as  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  personal  recol¬ 
lection  of  those  now  living  who  were  identified  with  it. 

Prior  to  the  year  1850,  the  services  of  the  church 
were  held  in  the  school  house.  This  school  house  was 
used  for  public  meetings  of  every  character,  religious, 
political,  and  literary,  and  sometimes  for  social  gath¬ 
erings. 

The  church  society  was  formed  in  April,  1849,  nearly 
two  years  after  the  organization  of  the  church.  The 
society  was  duly  incorporated  in  June,  1849.  Immed¬ 
iate  measures  were  then  taken  to  procure  ground 
and  erect  a  house  of  worship.  The  town  lots  were,  at 
this  time,  divided  among  the  original  proprietors,  and 
there  was  the  understanding  among  them,  that  when¬ 
ever  any  society  wished  to  build  a  church,  and  should 
select  any  vacant  residence  lot  for  the  purpose,  such 
lot  should  be  deeded  over  free  of  cost.  The  societv 
selected  a  very  eligible  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Second  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  then  some  distance 
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from  the  business  part  of  the  town.  This  lot  was 
most  cheerfully  deeded  to  our  trustees  by  the  owner, 
Addison  Daniels. 

It  was  then  decided  to  build  of  brick.  Learning 
that  a  good  brick  maker  lived  at  Dubuque,  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  invited  him  to  come  down  and  see  us. 
He  proposed  to  make  the  brick  and  put  up  the  walls 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  but  he  must  have  at  least 
$400  advanced  in  order  to  prepare  his  brick  yard.  The 
society  agreed  to  this,  though  it  was  a  large  sum  to 
raise  in  cash  in  those  days.  By  a  great  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  raised  and  placed  in  his  hands.  The  con¬ 
tractor,  after  making  arrangements  for  land,  labor, 
and  wood,  went  home,  and  this  was  the  last  seen  of 
him,  or  of  the  money.  We  learned  sometime  after¬ 
wards  that  he  had  gone  to  California  with  the  throng 
of  adventurers  attracted  there  that  spring  by  the 
gold  fever.  This  untoward  loss  was  irreparable,  oc¬ 
casioned  great  discouragement,  and  wholly  changed 
our  plans.  The  brick  building  was  given  up,  and  one 
of  some  other  and  cheaper  material,  discussed,  with 
the  final  result  of  sending  a  committee  to  Jones 
county  to  examine  the  merits  of  “ grout”  walls.  The 
committee  reported  so  favorably  that  this  material 
was  adopted.  The  times  were  close,  and  very  little 
of  cash  subscription  could  be  obtained,  and  only  a 
limited  amount  of  labor,  lumber,  and  other  material 
could  be  gathered.  The  season  was  far  advanced.  It 
was  near  the  close  of  summer.  But  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  perseverance  of  our  worthy  pioneer  pastor 
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never  ceased  to  encourage  his  flock;  and  the  people 
with  a  willing  mind  began  the  work.  The  stone  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  building,  26  by  40  feet,  were  soon  laid. 
The  superstructure  was  a  slow  and  very  tedious  pro¬ 
cess.  Troughs  of  heavy  plank,  having  a  width  inside 
of  fourteen  inches  and  sixteen  inches  high,  were  laid 
on  the  foundations.  These  were  filled  with  broken 
stones  to  the  top ;  then  the  grout  was  poured  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  stone.  After  hardening,  which  often  required 
some  days,  the  troughs  were  raised  up,  and  again 
filled.  This  process  was  repeated  till  the  desired  ele¬ 
vation  was  attained.  There  were  many  and  various 
trials  all  through  the  raising  of  these  walls.  For  some 
three  months,  the  soul  of  both  pastor  and  people  were 
almost  daily  vexed  bjr  untoward  circumstances.  No 
system  or  regularity  of  work  could  be  maintained.  It 
often  happened  in  fair  days  hands  were  short.  Again, 
in  a  damp  time,  when  little  or  nothing  could  be  done 
to  advantage,  help  was  too  plenty.  The  new  walls 
were  several  times  badly  washed  by  heavy  rains  and 
these  last  named  accidents  gave  rise  to  the  sobriquet 
of  “The  Little  Muddy/ ’  by  which  the  church  was 
familiarly  known  ever  after.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
trying  features  of  the  undertaking. 

The  names  of  all  who  labored  on  these  walls  are 
not  known.  But  a  few  of  them  are  remembered. 
First,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Jones,  who  never  hesitated  in 
laying  aside  his  ministerial  dignity  for  the  occasion; 
taking  off  his  coat  day  after  day;  driving  a.  team  for 
water,  lumber,  stone,  or  lime ;  and  engaging  cheerfully 
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in  anything  else  his  hands  could  find  to  do  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  work.  The  elders,  Messrs.  Kennedy 
and  Lutz,  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  pastor  in  their 
zealous  efforts.  The  people,  too,  stimulated  by  these 
worthy  examples,  made  what  were  then  large  sub¬ 
scriptions,  paying  mainly  in  labor  and  material.  Fore¬ 
most  amongst  these  was  John  L.  Shearer,  who  de¬ 
voted  his  whole  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
work.  There  were  also,  J.  R.  Stuckslager,  John  P. 
Glass,  the  brothers  John  and  Charles  Weare,  the  Car- 
roll  boys,  Isaac  and  George.  Fred  Burkhardt  is  also 
remembered  as  a  faithful  hod  carrier.  These  men 
were  most  relied  upon,  did  most  of  the  work.  Among 
them  a  young  blacksmith,  named  William  Stewart, 
who  may  be  known  by  some  present,  as  his  shadow, 
from  that  day  to  this,  has  never  ceased  to  be  around 
when  anything  was  to  be  done.  It  is  worthy  to  be 
noted,  that  all  these  men  last  referred  to,  and  includ¬ 
ing  Barnet  Lutz,  who  thus  labored  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  church,  are  still,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  among  us,  and  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  here 
present  with  us  today. 

As  ever  in  the  progress  and  work  of  this  church, 
our  ladies  did  their  part  in  this  emergency,  affording 
most  substantial  aid  and  encouragement.  They  had 
then  no  great  organization  like  the  ‘  ‘  Chapel  Society.  ’  ’ 
It  was  but  a  common  sewing  society  in  that  day,  yet 
the  few  were  willing  and  anxious  to  do  what  they 
might.  In  various  methods  they  contributed  to  the 
work.  It  is  remembered  of  them,  as  one  of  the  in- 
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cidents  of  the  time,  how  considerate  and  thoughtful 
they  were  of  the  comfort  of  the  workmen,  when  they 
provided  those  bountiful  supplies  of  hot  coffee,  dough¬ 
nuts,  etc.  for  the  weary  and  worn  engaged  on  these 
walls  of  our  Zion.  Most  especially  was  this  kindness 
appreciated  by  those  who  came  in  to  work  from  the 
country. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  when  the  walls  were  com¬ 
pleted.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  on  a  roof  before 
the  winter  set  in,  but  this  failed ;  it  is  supposed  partly 
from  the  inability  to  obtain  a  skilled  mechanic  who 
could  do  it  properly ;  but  mainly,  from  lack  of  means 
to  do  it.  The  situation  during  the  winter  of  1849-50, 
and  the  needs  of  the  society,  are  well  told  in  a  letter 
of  December  28,  1849,  from  Rev.  Williston  Jones  to 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Ely,  who  was  then  absent  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  It  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

‘  ‘  Our  church  is  only  half  covered.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  the  work  that  was  subscribed,  even  enough  to 
get  the  roof  on  before  the  cold  weather  set  in.  The 
first  warm  spell,  however,  that  comes,  I  presume,  we 
shall  get  that  much  accomplished.  We  have  now,  if 
we  can  get  out  subscriptions  in  work,  just  about  funds 
enough  to  enclose  it.  And  I  conclude  that,  say,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  more  will  lathe  it  inside 
and  out,  and  put  in  the  seats  and  pulpit.  But  where 
that  $250  are  coming  from  is  more  than  I  know  .  .  .  . 
And  I  look  to  you  as  our  representative  in  Rochester 
to  lend  us  a  helping  hand.  Please  ask  your  minister 
if  he  will  recommend  it  if  he  thinks  the  cause  a  good 
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one.  If  the  friends  there  help  us  a  little  in  our 
extremity,  and  thus  forward  the  work  of  building  a 
house  in  which  we  may  worship  God,  they  will  be  none 
the  poorer  for  it  one  hundred  years  hence,  but  all 
the  richer,  and  they  may  have,  meanwhile,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  helping  the  poor  and  needy.  Ask  them, 
for  Christ’s  sake  and  from  love  to  His  cause,  to  assist 
His  poor,  and  the  blessing  of  those  in  want  will  fall 
upon  them.” 

This  urgent  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  About  $100 
were  contributed  by  eastern  friends ;  and  this  amount, 
with  what  could  be  realized  on  subscriptions,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  complete  the  roof,  lay  the  floor  and  put  in  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  house  was  thus  enclosed  in 
the  spring  of  1850. 

Temporary  arrangements  were  then  made  for  hold¬ 
ing  services  in  it  during  the  summer,  and  until  such 
time  as  further  means  would  enable  us  to  put  in  good, 
comfortable  seats  and  a  respectable  pulpit,  and  to  do 
the  necessary  plastering,  painting,  etc.  Our  first  seat¬ 
ing  was  of  slabs,  dressed  off  and  raised  on  legs.  A  few 
chairs  and  a  small  table  on  the  platform,  made  up 
all  our  furniture.  The  seats,  without  backs,  were  any¬ 
thing  but  comfortable,  yet  the  inconvenience  was 
borne  cheerfully  and  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that 
we  were  permitted  to  worship  God  in  our  own  house. 

During  that  summer,  a  fine  toned  bell  weighing 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  was  pro¬ 
cured  through  the  efforts  of  the  ladies’  sewing  society. 
It  was  first  mounted  on  a  frame  about  fifteen  feet 
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above  the  ground.  Afterwards  it  was  placed  in  a 
tower  erected  of  wood  in  front.  This  tower  was  eight 
feet  square,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  high.  A  con¬ 
venient  vestibule  was  formed  by  the  lower  portion. 
The  bell  was  used  not  only  for  church  services  and 
other  meetings,  but  also,  for  many  years,  it  rang  out 
fire  alarms,  and  its  clear  tones  were  heard  in  the  dawn 
of  the  great  national  holiday. 

But  the  society  did  not  rest  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  A  careful  estimate  being  made  of  the  full 
cost  of  suitable  furnishing,  and  of  the  further  work 
necessary  on  the  building,  it  was  found  that  $75  in 
cash  would  be  required  over  and  above  what  we  could 
provide.  This  amount  was  loaned  from  the  Church 
Erection  Fund  of  the  Des  Moines  Presbytery,  the  so¬ 
ciety  giving  three  notes  of  $25  each,  secured  by  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  church  property.  The  work  was  all  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  fall  of  1850.  The  pulpit  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Henry  Nelson,  of  heavy  black  walnut, 
and  was  a  very  elaborate  affair.  The  building  was 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  January  12,  1851,  and  that  is 
all  the  record  we  have  of  the  fact,  or  any  particulars 
concerning  it.  Those  present  will  remember,  it  was 
an  occasion  of  profound  thankfulness  to  God  for  His 
goodness  to  us ;  and  one  of  sincere  and  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulation  among  all  of  our  people. 

The  foregoing  history  imperfectly  traced,  as  it  is, 
for  lack  of  recorded  data,  will  serve  to  show  not  only 
the  great  privations  endured  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  but  more  especially,  the  self-denying 
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labors  and  faith  of  those  men  and  women  who  thus 
endeavored  to  honor  their  God  by  erecting  here  the 
first  4 ‘Temple  to  His  praise,”  and  who  shall  doubt 
that  His  signal  blessing  has  crowned  these  humble 
efforts  all  along  to  this  time,  and  through  our  subse¬ 
quent  history?  Many  here  present  can  look  back  to 
the  prayers  and  ministrations  in  that  dear  old  church, 
and  testify  to  their  awakening  and  blessed  influence, 
leading  them  to  a  godly  life.  And  how  many  more 
of  Christ’s  sincere  followers,  of  those  present  and 
absent,  and  of  those  “gone  before,”  did  there  renew 
their  spiritual  life  and  strength !  To  all  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  raising  its  walls,  and  to  all  who  worshipped 
within  them,  the  memory  of  the  old  first  church  is 
sweet  and  precious. 


From  the  Sermon 


Preached  by  Rev.  Williston  Jones,  first  Pastor  of  this 
Church,  at  the  dedication  of  the  “Little  Muddy’’ 
church  building,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1851. 

(Text:  Psalms  84:1-4) 

In  the  good  providence  of  God  we  are  convened  at 
this  time  to  dedicate  this  building  to  the  worship  of 
almighty  God.  Amidst  great  poverty  and  great  dis¬ 
couragements  we  have  toiled  on,  seeking  to  obtain  a 
place  for  His  worship,  until  at  last  we  are  permitted 
to  see  the  work  accomplished.  One  year  ago  last  Aug¬ 
ust  this  building  was  commenced.  What  was  done  in 
great  weakness  and  trembling,  God  has  enabled  us  to 
complete  and  to  His  name  be  the  praise.  It  is  no 
spacious,  costly  building,  with  lofty  dome  and  gilded 
spire  towering  to  heaven,  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  rear;  but  only  a  small,  plain,  unpretending  house, 
having  nothing  but  the  most  simple  furnishing  which 
the  necessities  of  the  house  of  God  require.  And  yet 
it  is  dear  to  our  hearts.  We  value  it  because  it  has 
cost  us,  in  our  deep  poverty,  no  small  effort  to  build 
it.  We  value  it  because  it  furnishes  us  a  place  for 
religious  meetings,  a  religious  home,  and  we  value  it 
because  it  is  God’s  house,  erected  for  His  worship  and 
consecrated  to  Him.  And  it  is  the  strong  desire  of 
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our  hearts  and  our  prayer  to  God  that  here  He  will 
display  His  saving  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinners 
and  that  this  house  may  become  the  very  gate  of 
heaven  to  many  souls;  that  here  the  wandering  may 
be  redeemed,  the  desponding  cheered,  the  fainting 
strengthened,  the  languid  quickened,  the  slumbering 
aroused,  and  that  here  Christians  may  grow  in  grace 
and  God  be  glorified.  And  now  trusting  that  God 
may  graciously  accept  the  humble  offering  for  His 
Son’s  sake,  we  solemnly  dedicate  this  house  to  the 
worship  of  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost.  And,  under  God,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  holy  religion,  to  the  defense  of  the  truth, 
to  the  promotion  of  human  liberty,  to  the  protection 
of  Protestant  Christianity,  to  the  advancement  of 
education  and  morals,  to  the  cultivation  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  piety,  to  labors  for  revivals  of  religion  and  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  this  world. 
‘Arise,  0  Lord  God,  into  thy  resting  place,  thou  and 
the  ark  of  thy  strength.  Let  thy  priests,  0  Lord  God, 
be  clothed  with  thy  salvation  and  let  thy  saints  re¬ 
joice  in  thy  goodness !  ’  While  this  building  stands  may 
it  be  used  for  the  honor  of  thy  name.  And  when, 
through  the  increase  of  worshippers  or  other  cause,  it 
shall  fail  to  meet  the  object  for  which  it  was  erected 
may  others,  more  spacious,  more  beautiful  and  endur¬ 
ing,  continue  to  take  its  place  until  time  shall  be  no 
more  and  thy  toiling  church  below  shall  all  be  gath¬ 
ered  home  and  meet  for  thy  worship  in  thy  glorious 
temple  above.  Amen. 


From  Remarks  by  Charles  Weare  at  the 
Celebration  in  1887 

Those  of  you  who  came  here  in  later  days,  can  realize 
but  little  of  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to 
the  early  settlement  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The  building 
of  that  church,  lowly  and  humble  as  it  was,  I  assure 
you,  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude  for  us  in 
those  pioneer  days.  When  this  work  was  begun,  the 
entire  population  of  the  town  did  not  exceed  three  hun¬ 
dred.  We  had  no  rich  men  ;  in  fact,  all  were  poor ;  and 
to  raise  money  for  this  purpose  was  next  to  impossible. 
Money  was  not  in  the  country.  Contributions  for  it 
were  raised  in  material  and  labor ;  and  the  people  went 
to  work  with  a  will  —  some  quarrying  stone,  some 
burning  lime,  and  others  drawing  material  to  the 
ground.  And  the  hod-carriers  (your  humble  servant 
of  the  number)  delivered  the  stone  and  mortar  to  the 
master  builder,  John  L.  Shearer,  who  was  faithfully 
on  the  work  to  the  end.  The  pastor  too,  the  Rev. 
Williston  Jones,  was  ever  present,,  and  always  ready 
and  active,  with  his  coat  off,  sharing  the  personal 
labor  with  others.  And  so  the  work  went  on;  and 
after  many  trials  and  disappointments,  the  building 
was  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  being  occupied 
for  worship.  I  assure  you  it  had  been  a  great 
struggle,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  all  around 
when  our  “ Little  Muddy”  was  ready  for  occupation. 
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The  following  men  have  served  on  the  church 
Session  since  its  organization  in  1847 :  Alexander  L. 
Ely,  John  Vardy,  Isaac  Lichtebarger,  Arven  Kennedy, 
Barnet  Lutz,  John  P.  Conkey,  William  Stewart,  David 
Blakely,  Nathaniel  Andrews,  James  Ferguson,  John 
L.  Shearer,  Isaac  Cook,  W.  W.  Walker,  J.  R.  Stucks- 
lager,  John  S.  Wattles,  John  F.  Ely,  Hugh  C.  John¬ 
son,  C.  N.  Couch,  J.  F.  Charles,  E.  F.  Pomeroy, 
Thomas  M.  Sinclair,  David  M.  Jones,  William  Water- 
house,  C.  B.  Kennedy,  W.  J.  Sloan,  0.  N.  Hull,  C.  B. 
Weeks,  C.  J.  Deacon,  H.  B.  Soutter,  William  Ground- 
water,  A.  B.  T.  Moore,  S.  S.  Dorwart,  A.  L.  Adams, 
R.  S.  Sinclair,  J.  J.  McConnell,  Geo.  E.  Crawford, 
B.  H.  Bailey,  Archer  C.  Sinclair,  J.  J.  Amen,  Henry 
J.  Achter,  J.  M.  Rider,  W.  E.  Owen,  R.  D.  Taylor, 
Clifton  G.  Crull,  Rufus  E.  Lee,  L.  D.  Weld,  J.  H. 
Johnson,  H.  H.  Bennett,  T.  E.  Ravenscroft,  J.  S. 
McGowan,  J.  F.  Weir,  E.  P.  Boynton. 


